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AN EXftpWTORy\STUbY OF COLUCTlVE VALUK AND CC^FtlCTS 

* 

AMONG COUiGE PROFESSORS 

■ , .. .■ 

Values, Stahls, Influence, Salary, and Physic ^fessors 



In mpdem social .exchange theory, intirndtO relationships are assumed 
to exist omohs valued attributes and- behaviors which q person provides an organ!- 
zotion, the status or esteem which he earns in thot oiganiztfion, his Influence In 
that orgahizdtion, and the salary which he receives. Consider the folloudi^ 
ositlons from Homans 



Tlie more valuable to other members of a group the ac- 
tivities a man emits to them, the higher is the esteem in which 
they hold him (p. 162). (1) 

Definition; the laiger the number of other members a single 
members is regularly able to influeiKe, the higher Is his authority In 
the group (p. 2^). (2) 

The higher a man’s esteem in a group, the higher his 
authority is opt to be 268). (3) 

The value of whot a member receives by way of reword 
. • • should be proportional to his esteem, th^ is, to the vol- 
ue to them of the activities he contributes (p. 234). (4) 



Thei^ propositions suggest, then, that a person hypotheticclfy eoms status in on 
organization in direct proportion to the value Of the attributes arid behavior which 
hd pro\fides that organization, and the status, thus earned, determines (1) the 
-•^amount of Influence or authority o person will hove in the orgordzatien, ond fi) 
his salary— his offlcidl reward, that ?s--to the exterd distributive justice cbtolns* 

The latter, the jiist Or proportional relatliOnship between status arid Iricdnie opporintiy 
i^ists os d qudsr-equiiibri to the extent thot s^dry is riot prbpOriiorlal lo status. 
Injustice obtains, the greater the devldtldii prpportidnaiity. Hie greater the 
distributive Idiustlce. Such Iniustices produce odger or guilt vdil^ in turn trigger 
^ctl sorts Of ei^liibrdtlng behoyicf-^ tfeWii dr u|| In p^oduidlVi^^ an 

liiciei^ or doctedse Indcciit^ df vidrk, d bsi ^ ide i li^>V iiic» 

Adorns has dri sKcel lent ^sdus^ pf the vorldca lespdfises to iiilHbuil^lMWlce 

there die bits and j^eces of evidence ^Ich tjogii^ Hei al^ 

theory moy be true In broad^^llne for some orgoniz^ioris, dt leOib ifOu 
hoe presenied eonvtnchg evidence that In tfie gavenviienlal buieauwhli^ he^^s^^ 
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status, as gauged by a number of behavioral ihdex^/ was earned by providing 
the neophyte agents with competent help. Hamblin and Smith (1966) found that 
status in a graduate department of a university was apparently earned to the 
extent o 'professor provided what is usually assumed in academic -circles to be 
valued attributes and behavior. (2) Blau's (1955) arid other studies (cf. Homans 
1961) have suggested that high status people generally hove the influence. (3) 
Hamblin (1966) has shown that in the Navy/ the rule of distributive justice appar- 
ently applies, that average income for the various officer ranks does, in fact/ in- 
crease proportionately with the status or esteem usually associated with those ranks. 
The high correlations in this latter study suggest that what Homans calls a practical 
equilibrium does obtain because of distributive justice/ and Adams (1965)/ shows 
that overages and underages in income (as gauged by the status of Ae recipient) 
create guilt and/or anger, respectively/ which trigger equilibrating behaviors which 
work t© bring income and status into' proportion. 



This eviderice/ while sketchy/ is suggestive enough to warrant a full 
scale investigation of the theory in toto. While the theory should apply to any 
ojganizafion which employs people/ the academic organization, particularly grod- 
oote departments of universities, provide an interesting cose, in port because the 
status and incomes of groduote professors are in such great flux and in part because 
such departments provide important complications. 



In the first place, in a graduate department there are two kinds of 
status which count: local status in the departmentol organization and professioiKil 
status in the relevant discipline. Local status appears to depend in part upon 
merit of teaching, merit of administrative ancj/cf committee work, and upon tak- 
ing the pirpfesj^r role gerierolly/ whereos professional status depends primarily upon 
the quontity ond quality of pifolished research or scholorly work. Yet, this is not 
to imply that local and profossional status are unrelated. Presumably, the local 
status of a professor in almost any graduate department is determined in part by his 
professional status.^ 



The important theoretical question is whether local or professionol status 
determines influence ond salary in graduate departmenb. Since local status is sup- 
posed to be proportional to the volue of that which the profossor provides the de- 
portmerit/ it, and riot profouional status, should determine influence and solary. 



Yet one who is intimate with the workirgs of graduate deportmiihtS 
ttef the Ofrave foqsoning moy not hold for salaries during pOi^la^ of 
ocoorring In dcc^i^io. Many raises In MlOri^ djf’ir^le to 
mafch 0^1^ q^fs. ti^se ofers usuolly dttemdtutd pd f^^i^idnal 

stotOs. IlierafojHi/ Salaries particularly in tli higher rank^ graduate departft^nts, 
nioy be determined by profebionol father than locol status. 






j: . 
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ThM 6 then ore the suUfqi^iy^ in. tetHinov|hem^^ 

to use the ^ceUremmt in>^enerat/ jflie 4 ^ 

in the newpsychbphysfcs by S. S, Stevens (cf^ ^960 diki i 462 j, 
tHof^My te^^^ now, ore precise enc^hfo pive vigorous iei^to theory^ 
ticulioriy If it is expreMed- in t 4 s longu^e of motikfnatia/ ttib function^ e^pjcftfon 
(cf. fkknbiih, 19 dd). So, let me now turn to tbs matheirtatizotion of the above 
i^potheses. 

As su^ested previously (Hamblin and Smith, 1966 ), esteem or status ap- 
parently is 0 sentiment or a feeling. The important characteristic about feelings is 
that they hove on involuntary quality; people usually do not think **Now I choose to 
be happy, to be s^ad, or whoever.** Rather, the magnitude of these feelings states 
ordinarily increase or decrease automatically os a function of the. magnitude of the 
corxfitioned or the unconditioned stimuli which produce them. Such invoiimfary or 
outonotic responses are generally called respondents os contrasted with operant re- 
sponses, and, os I hove suggested elsewhere (Hamblin, 1966 ), stimulus-reepondent 
relationdiips appear, to be d^cribed by a power funetioru 

R « cS" 




or in logarithms 



log R = log c + n leg S 



where R is the magnitude of respondent response, S is the magnitude of o conditioned 
or unconditioned stimulus which jf>roduces the resp^e and where cond nore fkw* 
mefets which ore determined empirically.^ This bivoriote case appears fa generalize 
to the multivariate case as follows: 



log R log c + n] log S] . . . + n|^ log S|^ 



or 



R — co| . . . 5|^ 



nk 



where $|* . «S|^ are the magnitudes of the k stimuli which in fact combine multi- 
pllj^ikely to the magnitude of^ response. This general low appears 

to de^ 4 il 9 blvariq|e cmd multiyqrM status phenomena rather weif (k^ is Muojiy 

cfc Hcmilih, 1966 )i And ;t is expected to aj^ly IfTtbi Cdw cf 
^ In other worcb, os d re|^ 6 r^, piplimioni^^ status 

d muJ|ij|>U power fufictibh of Mverdl- stimuli, rrwHt of pubti* 



-di rie 

Sp=» C|P * D - • • • 



r 3 ? 
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111 the^lraiiijr IqcqI * sfqt^* S|^ fi jp^'sumcrf^ inulHfrficative po^t fu^<^idii 
cHT^I^KSwl: sS (wKiefii is' few a $«inuiu$)i rnerif of teocfuiig fXr, ate., 
perfM^ or'fbilo^l ' ' ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 
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Next in the theoreticdr cfkiin, Inffuencej^ ond Salary T ore ^wdr furictibns of 
local status £(y winch now becomes a stimulus, perhaps as follows: 

I = C5 



S 



- 

M" VL 



where the various ^ond ii s ore parameters which will be determined empirically. 
Thus, in cidditiOn to testing the substantive hypotheses, the more general stimulus** 
response law again will be poiJ on the line. 



As in the previous study (Harr^lin and Smith, 1966), it is assumed 
that o number of attributes and behaviors could be valued and perhaps are valued 
in one department or another, ond thus determine status. However, the pervasive 
notion now is that academic status (local if not professional) increases os (1) the 
merit ofo ptoTessor*s publicatiOry increases, and (2) the merit of his teaching in- 
cradses. AOaeiemic itatus' may also increase with (3) professionOI ^ e. Further- 
more, it Has been assumed that status increases with personal attributes such as 
(^) profe»origl demecinor , (5) cordiolity, and (6) populaitl^ (being liked as a 
person). Academic status may increase with (7) the merit of a professor’s admini*- 
sfrotive or con^ittee woHc, and (8) with his obility to obtain research and/or 
teaching grants^ / Finally, I assumed that a professor’s status* might be related to 
(9) the degree to which the evaluator knew the professor and his work. This lost 
may not be a value, but perhaps a condition that should be held constant.^ 



It should be recognized fhaf a professor participates simultaneously 
in severafstotds systems. They earn status from the other professors'in their de- 
partment, from thO' others in their discipline, from the graduate students, and 
from iho administration— the chaiimcn and the dean. These vorious status systems 
may involve different sets of latent values that may be in conflict. Furthesmore, 
^ Values of professors' may conflict with the values which ofrO func- 

tibhal for't^# d^^rtmd^^^^ d whole; fioWovdr; Sny of these conflicts could re- 
sult in 'lh^'’Sdl^ei€iw 0^^^^ de^d'itie'iitdl ‘status system and thus seriously influence 
its educdtiOflor^Hd' scfv^ld^^ • 






From a strictly ongemizotional point of view at least, a status system 
is subverted to the extent that static and, concomitantly, influence and salary 
are not exchanged for those attributes and behaviors of the professors which are 
'* manifestly functional for a graduate department as an educational organization. 

But what ore the primary mariifest functions or function of a graduate department? 
As far os. I understand it, the main function is tc produce well trained graduates 
with a PhvD. (Otherwise there must be a fantastic but interesting conspiracy 
which has thus far eluded my detection, at least) 

A second function is to advance the state of knowledge In tfie dis* 
cipline in question through research and scholarship which is published. While 
most graduate departments do not claim to be in business solely os a center for 
research, how one teach people to be creative, dedicated researchers with~ 
out having teachers who themselves are creative, dedicated researchers? Beyond 
thot, a department requires a certain amount of ockninistration which, in the case 
of graduate education (a very costly enterprise) includes a certain amount of 
grantsmanship. These three, then *-meritorious teaching, research, and ockninis* 
tration— appear to be the minimal functional requisites. Of course, there may 
be others such as friendly, durable social relationships. However, it is generally 
assumed that, os in most situations, such behaviors are reinforced by reciprocating 
in kind rather than in terms of status, salary, etc. 

% 

Even so, and this must be obvious, an organization does not value, 
it does not give status to the members of the organization, it is the members 
* who give status to one another. Thus, the only way for a status system to be 

truly functional is for the members of the organization to value those things 
which are manifestly functional for that organization. This is ap important 
point, and we will return to it later. 

Before proceeding to the methods and to the results, a summary and 
purpose may be in order: 

(1) I do not propose to test whether status is actually earned by 
providir^ valued attributes in behavior. Such d "causal" demonstration 
requires an experimental rather than a correlational design which is used 
here. While much informal evidence for such exchanges has been pro- 
vided by Homans and Blau, the crucial experiments have yet to be done. 

^ In this paper, then, I just hove to assume such an exchange. 

(2) I am not attempting to prove that a sub*set of the independent 

^ variables do in fact repr^ent attributes and behaviors valued by the de- 

partment in question. I hove indued as independent variables attributes 
and behaviors which are usually assumed to be valued in acodemid and I 
will just assume that those which are allotted to status are in fact valued. 
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(3) I do propose to test, insofar os it is possible to do so. with = 
ckita gathered in the fTeid> using multiple regression analysis/ for the ' 
stimulus-response: chain piostulated in the above theory. Thus; the pre- 
sent investigation should clarify the nature of and the relationship 
tween local and professional status, and in turn, their relationship ip 
influence and salary at least in- the graduate departments investigated. 

I am also proposing to test the form which the possible 
chain of stimulus-respondent relationships will take in general. The de- 
pendent variables are expcicted to be a multiplicative power function of 
the independent variables in the multivariate coses, and a simple power 
function of the inobpendent variables in the bivariate coses. I consider 
this a crucial ospect of exchange theory since it involves a detailed re- 
lationship between input and output. 

(5) Finally, in a grces way, I want to relate educational and re- 
search output to the status systems of the departments investigated. In 
general I hypothesize that the educational and scholarly output of the 
department will be proportional to the degree the status systems reinforce 
the attributes and behavioni which are manifastly functional for the de- 
portment, i.e. /.rileritorious research, teaching, and administration in 
that order. 

METHOD 

The Departments Studied . The status systems in two graduate physics 
departments were investigated! Both were medium in size with 17 and 18 pro- 
fessors, respectively. Department Aranked in the 20s in the Carter Report 
but Departmer)t 6 was not rankisd at all, possibly because its Ph.O. program 
was initiated in 1960. The faculty in Department A hesitated to cooperate; 
they hod been deluged in the past with “sociological questionnaires" which they 
did not believe in, and some of the faculty were skittish about rating one another. 
However, several consented to be interviewed and five sets of estimates were fi- 
nally obtained. I was rather nervous about using just five faculty observers to 
obtain on overage, a collective representation of the faculty status system in 
question, jbut the results. turned out quite well. Averaging is usually done to 
reduce measurement error and the more sets of measurement averaged, the bet- 
ter. However, the error variance in A is no larger than thot obtairted with 
lorge numbers of observers in Deportment B. 

Department B was very cooperative. Only one of the foculty mem- 
bers interrviewejd required a "soft sell" to participate/ and he far just a few 
minutes. In' all, 14 faculty observers were used to obtain as many sets of estimates. 



In: addition^, in A, 12 sets of estimates were obtained from advanced 
graduate sh^dentS/ qnd in B> 16 sets^ These were from a sample of the gradu-* 
ote. students in :residence/ the advanced ones who had been in the department 
for , two or'-more yearsv I also .attempted to get estimates by physicists outside 
of the two deportments. Invariably, outsiders could estimate {ust variable, 
professional status, and then, if at all, just for one to three of the "«*ors. ” 

I interviewed two deans only to find out that they could estimate neither sta** ' 
tus nor the other variables with any confidence. Rather, it became quite ap- 
parent that they relied almost entirely upon information given them by the chair- 
man, his opinions os well os any factual material which he could or would pro- 
vide them. Even so. It seemed to me that these deans clearly valued meritorious 
publications and teaching in that order. I also found that the new faculty mem- 
bers who had been abroad less than a year could not give estimates with any 
confidence. 



I chose physics departments for two reasons: First, I rother guessed 

that the status systems in physics would be rather clear cut, possibly because 
their methods and scientific standards have a long respected history* Second, 

I am something of a frustrated physicist, having had some training in the sub- 
ject and having read some in the history of physics, particularly Aristotle, 
Galileo, and Newton. Thus, I moy h^e wanted to become acquainted with 
the social world that I had missed in choosing the social sciences. 

Melosurement. I personally interviewed all of the faculty observers. 
My instructions were improvised each time but were approximately as follows: 

Let's begin by having you estima te the merit of teaching of 
the various professors in the department using a new technique cal - 
led magnitu^ estimation. We'll start by having you pick someone 
' whose teaching is dbout overage. Okay? (The observer would usually 
‘ hesitate a minute or more, perhaps ask a question, and then give a 
name.) 

If we set the merit of A's teaching equal to 100 units, then 
how good is B's teaching? If it is 2-1/2 times us good, give him 
a 250; a third os good, give him a 33; three-fourths os good, 75. 

Make fris number proportional to the merit of his and A's teaching 
as you seeJt. (After leme hesitation and perhaps questioning, the 
observer would give a nurttber.) 

If the merit of A's teaching is 100, how good is C's veaching? 
(Answer) -0's teaching? (Answer) F's? (Answer) and so on. I 
would’ proceed to hove The observers estimate the merit of teaching of 
eachi profesMr. 




a>4|niiiarWdy~4 prot^ded^withiaii/sOiF tfie^oHier^^^ 
tdilishingt^iav^rc^ Getting eqiKiIrtorljpOi. unifs>i.>hen estli^Hng’ 

fncf^ItV^^I^Hqrrai' With each ob^rverwlth each vorlcbte, 

I trlecl to fbjiow a differen? order of presentation, although no system was used 
to insure that the order wo.u|d be random. 

■ ' . /rhd< -following variables wa^ measured laing mc^nltude estimatl.on; 

thesevwere • dafined^ 

. Local Statui The esteem, the prestige, the respect the professor 
. . ; r - enjoysJn this departm^^^ 

ftofessiohol Status;: The. esteem, the prestige, the respect apro- 
fessor enjoys nationally. In the discipline.. 

Merit of Publications . Qu^illty and quantity taken together. 

✓ 

Merit of Teaching. Quality and quantity taken together. 

Professorial Demeanor. The degree he takes the role of o professor 
' outside of the classroom. 

Cordiality . 

Likeobillty as a Persono 
Influence or Power . 

Merit of Administratiye and Committee Work In the Deportment. 

’ Quality and. quantity taken together. 

Grgntsmcnship . The ability to obtain, grants for re^arch and/or 
teaching. 

Your knowledge of the professor and his work. 

l :were;|nterylewed,, :th^ b/ a research asslsr - 

• tant,l:(tay %ar^^ He fbllpyk^^ed q slmllqr procedure except that he used line 
-ostlmjrflop-j^^ a previous report (Hq^blln and Smith, 

.2 .. '/i c u j^holysls. Geometric meam were cal culoted^for . each of the vari- 
ables foTv each; professor for each set p| observers. These were rhen .trans- ' 
formedvto logarithms and analyze4,uslrtg linear multiple regression - correlation 
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cnaiyses whicfi condensed the equations by removing the weakest variables, 
cne at a time, to statistically significont relationships. Thus, the logarithmic 
fbrms .of the hypotheses were -tested. 

RESULTS . 



5o fhat the importance of status will be established,, before.we con** 
siderwhot earns it /both professional and local, we will start with the results for. 
influence and salary. ' i 

Influence. The hypothesis which derives from modem exchange theory 
is that the influence or authority which a person enjoys in an organization will 
be a function of his status in that organization. In a graduate (Sspartrnent, this 
means his local and not his professional status. The multiple regression results 
which test this hypothesis are given in Table 1. Note that the professor's data 
for both departments yield approximately the seme ansver. Influence is a func- 
tion of local but not professional status and quite surprising to me at l^st, the 
functional equations for the two departments turried out to be alrhost - identical — 
l**9$t^*^ and r='..8Si^*^. Furthermore, the explained variance is rather high, 
.83 end .87. • 

The result for the graduate students ere mixed et best, however. The 
student data from Department A did compare with the professor's data in that local 
status turned out to explairi a significant portion of the variance, but the equation 
is not even close (I “ .95^ ^'). This is probably because students are in no po- 
sition to estimate influence accurately. They are just not in the meetings where 
faculty decisions are made. The cues they do pick up are evidently inaccurate. 

Salary. In general, the hypothesis is that salary should be proportional 
to status; in a graduate department, to local status. However, we noted that 
with today's rapidly changing salary schedules , in the better departments salary 
- may be determined by professional starus. ‘This is because offers are usual ly de- 
termined by professional status, and because salaries are usually' raised to .match 
outside offers.' The multiple regression results are given in Table 2. 

Note that multiple regression results for the two chairmen ere almost 
identical. Salary is a function of local not professional status and the explained 
variance is similar-^. 57 and .53. This level of explained variance is quite low. 
With the Ndvy salary-status data, the median r^ for the estimates of any given 
observer was circa .96 (Hamblin, 1966). It might indicate considerable distribu- 
tive injustice in both departments. 



•^b 



tobie 1 i The RetaMonship of Influence io Loco! and Ptofessiohal Sfofus 













Independent Variables 

. ' * 




Explained Variance^ 




Graduate Students 


. ..Professors 


Dept. A 


Dept,.. B 


Dept. A 


Dept. B 


Local Status 


•70 


« • • 


CO 

00 

• 


.87 


PnofessiorKil Status. . . 


• * • 


.74 


• • » 


• • • 


Totals 0{2), . . . 


.70 


.74 


CO 

00 

e 


.87 



' In tjf« rnu|Hp|e legfesioh analysis, the beta coefficients vdiere blank 

spaces were not significantly di^rent firom zero, so the presumption is they con*"' 
trolled no vandnces^^ Th th§ steph^i^ cckiderisdti^^^ used and in 

subsequent' td>ies> thi^ 'Enables whbse^ beta coefficierits are ndt signfficantiy 
diffete^'from zem die time, the wedkest first> so that only 

the s^hificdht (10 tWo-^iled test) variables remain* In^ these 

cosed# -IdcdT add professional status >^tre the indejwrident variobles, and oiie was 
eiiiiiihdted os shown* In general, variance may be partitioned in a multiple regres- 
sion onolysii using the following equation: 

AfHAi ‘ bf 

’ •' 1=1 ‘'I 




V/hen there is jtjst one' independent variable* left os in these analyses 

hlie four equa|iqps are as follows: 

A Students 



led in the analysis* 

,Af 



A Professors 
B PtOfossofs 



1= *09$^'-^ 



1= *9S 



1.1 



1,5 



I » .08S|^ * B Students I = 1,6 Sp 



.38 
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T^|e 2«, T& Sfmlss, 

, s . ona CteinTMsn’s' Date- 

• ;■ -'. . ^v:.; ir. f 

« » -■ ~ . 






» r "v* 



' r '' - , ; i'*:, i 




Explained VdridtKe^* 


• li^penderit^' 
. Vorioble^ 




l^fessbrs • 


Chairmen— ' 




Dept. 


A ^ . pept. B 


Dept. A ' De{^.. B 


Loeal>*^totus‘.i:^^ • . . 


• • e 


.56 


.57 .53 


Professibnol Status. . . 

1 ”-r . , - 


.80 


• • • 


• • • • • e 


- Tdtdfs^ (I^)’ i s .. • 


• 

00 

0 


.56 


.57 ' .33 


i;r;r ' ' ^ -> =; * 




V •; ' ' ‘ ..- - ■ ’ 


.: ■ y r ; r :.■ . , . 



y. - V' biiha :¥^ig where the; bianl6 are= showrt wer^ not sighEficonfly 

diffetenf <(10' per^cent^ l^ei/ IwqH^^ zero so s^ fhe-stepwise coq 

dehsotlon ^lpjroceclufe they ^ere eiim FVesumobly the variance .explained in 

tliese' instCKhiCes ts ^nedr if hot eqtxil^ to zero. Since, only one^ indepen^nt variable 
survived the analysis - (See Table 1 for the equation for X^« ) 

f » * ... - 

•Th. equations based on the Professors' data are: 



A 

B 



S^= 2478 Sp 
S., *1335 S 



.33., 



.48 



'M % 

The ‘Chairmen's data yield the following: 



A 

B 



'M 



505 S, 



.70 



Sm = 4203 Sl 



.23 



. ^ 
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When all of the professors* esti motes ore pooled or averaged via geo- 
metric rneans, a rather different picture emerges for A, the nationally ranked depart- 
ment. . In A saldiy is a function of professionol status and the variance explained is 
.80. Ai^rently^ in A the pooled estimotes represent a more viable, accurate picture 
of the? Operating status system then do the chairman's alone. In Uhiversity A, it is 
c^itd clear the interviews with the Dean, that the chairman's recommendations 
largely. determine salary increcpeSc However, ^it is also quite obvious that the pro- 
fessors exert consfderoble influence .upon the chairman> who evidently does not see 
eye to dye with' them on these matters. Their pooled estimates of status are related - 
to salary much rnore than arc the chairmanis estimates. 



In contrast, the professors date from B appear to be quite consistent with 
those of their chairmen; in both cases local status explains about 55 per cent of the 
variation in salary. 



Even so, when R is less than .95, it is often better to rely on visual 
plots to interpret relationships. Analytical results often mosk important underlying 
similarities; this is particularly true when the independent variables are highly correlated 
as they are in this, case where ihe profes^rs* estimates are pooled. The correlation between 
local and professional status in A is .94 and in B, .^. While the causal implica- 
tions of the previous analysis are probably correct, the relationships between salary 
and the profei^r's estimat es of locol status is almost identical os may be seen in 
Figure 1 . Note that in both departments, salary is approximately a square root 
function of local status (S^ — cSj^*^). To me, 'his, too, was a pleosont but sur- 
prising congruency. 



Equally suiprising are the similarities in the deviant case analysis. In 
Figure 1 , I hoye circled and labeled those coses 'whose incomes ore out of line by 
$1,500 or more. Note that in both departments there is on older professor who is 
on undeigraduote teacher who is paid several thousand more than his local status 
indicates. In each cose, the professor does not hove o Ph^D. , but he had earned 
tenure via excellent teaching many years before the departments focused upon gradu- 
ate teaching. One of these was interviewed, and he was quite bitter about his low 
status. Apparently^ in an attempt to compensate he spent much of his time degrad- 
ing research and graduate education. ' 



Also, in both departments, one finds a pro with relatively low -local status 
and o salary which is several thouMnd more than his local status indicates. The one 
whom 1 interviewed published heavily, was an effective gremtsmao, turned out Ph.D. 
students, and hod declined offers from first rote universities like Chicago. However, 
he stayed out of departmental business, did his teaching, and financed the best gradu- 
ate students who worked on his research projects. He was awore of his relatively low 
local status and feciprocated with a mild disdain, especially for those who were not 
publishing well. 
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FIGURE 1. On logarithmic coordinates the relationship between salory 
andiocal status is plotted for the two departments. The significant 
result is that in both cases the= slope is the some. Salory is apwoximately 
a i^uare root function of local status in both coses (S/i^^ ~ c S^*^). 

The salary is hot given in doflors at the request of the Chairman of the 
Department A since they are confidential in that university. For the 
porpdfes of p^^^^ the'salaries of the A professors were multiplied by one 
cohstarit/ drid'<the? B- piofessors by another. Actually/ the ?alaiy schedules 






Ore ;0|^rpximately equaL 
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Fiiwlly, in both d ij pqrt m tnts fhtra vifeie Mveral young profet^rs whof* 

IomI tlMir ^lories by $1 f$00 or more* Tb^ wer» thn good cifiztn 

ty^ whp in fheir locgl dtpdrhnords but apparently were not recelying 

cN^de dffim Of hpdi^ru^es eigaihit uilng $u^ ofFors to increoie tbeir own soforfM. 
Vii^ue in tliis td» ^ op^entry its own (Hmitbmerr?; these professors were obviously 
tHe e^bitid group— in the short run at leoit. They olso represent the gn>^> ydiich 
o^id *oe raided mcKtl’ effectively by other departments who could capitalize upon the 
lesentment they must feel. 

V 

Stohy Pefennjngnferrfiipfesspis^^ Chginnen*s Pgto , Having estobllshed 
the importance status es a detenOihcmt of Inffueiice ahct salary/ let us turn to the 
prior problem of the determinants of status, professional and then local. 

Prafessionol Status. The reliant data ore given in Tobies 3 and 4, Look- 
ing at the results of the professor's pooled data first, in Department A, rx>te thrt pro- 
fessional status turns out to be o function of three variables in order of Importance: 
merit of publicotions, professional age, and merit of teaching* There is some overlap 
from the chairmon's data. As computed from his estimations, professional stotus is c 
function of four variables: merit of publicotions'cnd professional* oge-‘-(hira vorldblei. 
which are on the professor's list), and likeobility and the bhoirmoh's knowledge of 
the professor and his work, two very particularistic variables. 

In Table 3 note that for the professor's doto in B professional status turns 
out to be o function of two voriobles: merit of publications and merit of administrative 
work. The locol status results for B's chairman ore something else ogain^ his estimates 
of grantsmonship turned out to be the only variable which significantly predicted his 
estimates of professionol status. 

Locol Stotus. Looking first at the results using the pooled estimates of 
the professors in Department A, local status turns out to be o function of professional 
status, professorial demeanor, and professional age (negative). A's chairman's esti- 
mates of professional status and merit of publications ore significantly related to his 
estimates of local status. 

* > 

In Deportment B, looking first at the> results from the professors' estimates, 
local status was a function of quite a potpourri: professional status, grantsmanship 
(rtegotive), professional demeanor, likeobility, professional age, and the observer's 
knowledge of each professor and his work. The chairman's estimates similarly yield 
a potpourri: local stotus turned out to be a function of the chairman's knowledge of 
the profesrar and his work/ the merit of the administrative work of eajph of the pro- 
fefsdrs, professional age, profeMorial demeanor, professional status, likeobility, and 
negotively, merit of teaching. 
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ExpIdfiid'Wfi^le^^^^ 


Ihd^^hd^nt: Vdrl^^^^ , 


; fepfe^ors 


Chaiphen >. 


* * 

t 

f 

* 


Deptr.t hr Depti B- -5 


Dep'.r '^ ^ Depts 'li - 


i^rjf of Ti^ching 

i^flj bT i^lij^^ .... 


.25 

.44 .64 


• • • • • # 
.41 


Cordiality's i . . .. 


• • • • • • 

• c e • • • 


• • • • • • 
.11 


mffflb^Wmjnis^ 


• • • e31 

• • • • • • 


• « • • • • 
.73 


l^j^OrtqWl^iipm . . . 
(^l^nO^^d^^nof fibfessor • 


• • • • • • 

c • " 

e e e e o e 


• • • • e • . . 

.30 * 


V • • • 


.28 


.12 

r ' A 


"TdSt*' #) . ..... 


.97 .95 ' 


.94 .73 






^Uiinjjj;, a procedure/- variables whose beta weights were 

fx>t rignificantfy different from zero were eliminoted one at a time until just the 
signifidaiit (10 per cent leviel:/ tW6-failed test) results obtained, those given here; 

- ' 7 >~ , - ' * - 

Tl»'<jqoOtioii» for P»l*ssoi»‘ dotot 

A Sj, = .26 • • P*59 . Ap‘^2 

' ^ 1.0 

B ,Sp = .04 • P‘“ • A^. 

• ' ^ m 

The equations for the Chairmen's data: 

A Sp= .00009- • l’*’ • K-^ • Ap^ 

B Sp^Z.l -.Q-5 ■ ./ . 
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Mirit^of' /kdmini$tidtiver\^^ . 
Grdnfsman s hip i .\ . • i ^ * 
«pfeani|ri/di Demeanor . .. . . 

Khpwled^ of ^lessor. . 
Plrpi^ionaii^^^Stdtus . v • • • 
iVopionai A^v 



Totdl$;(l^). 



• • 'O • • e 
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ci^irmen 


bept^ A - 


-Dept. B 


Dept.' A Dept. B 


• • • 


• • 4 


H.flS 


• «*e 


• • • 


• 2l8 eee 


• • « ' ' 


♦ e • 
.12 


• • « • • • 
.05 


' . - «*•'• 


• • • 


.22 


•'e'e 


(-)^21 


• • • • • • 


.17 


.15 


.15 


• • • 


.04 


.25 


.68 


.39 


.64 .11 


Hill 


.07 


.15 


.96 


.98 


.92 .S« 



^Using a stepwise condensation procedure/ variables whose beta weights were 
iiot signific<litly dififei^ from swrp ^re eliminated one at a time until just the 



^limlicM ;re^^ cent level/ p-^diled test) bbtained/ those given here. 

hrhe ;e^tionV for the profeswrs*^ ,« 

A $1^ 2.0 • D-27 . s^.66 . Apl2 

^-.10 



B- 



Sj^ = .61 * t 



.59 
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.22 A. 09 
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V ' ' ' ^«5.ul^ givie pictures of the status systems as 

they appeorid'^tb operate to various (^xervers in the departments. In passing/ we 
might note that the determinants of status which are functional from the point of 
* view of d^graducte depdrtitient“‘^erit of publication/ merit of teaching/ and pro- 

* fessoridl demeanor (the degree to which the professorial role is taken outsids of the 

classroom/ i.e./ in tutoring/ guiding research/ and so forth)/ are much moie heav- 
ily weighted in Department A than in Department B: Department B gives more 

weight to; merit of administrative wotk/ which/ as we hove noted/ may.be func- 
tional to a graduate department. However/ so does it give more weight to mis- 
cellaneous items whose functions for the department are somewhat questionable. 

More about this problem later. 

Status PeteiminGnt s— The $tudent*s Date . The graduate students estima- 
J tiohs may reveol less about tlie departmental status system than the students themselves , 

dnd that about their socialization os piospective physicists. A major part of their 
socialization is developing the appropriate values. What values/ then/ are suggested 
' by their data? Whot evidently determines professional status? Again/ in Table 5/ 
a potpourri 

» I 

In Department A the professional status of the professors/ os estimated by 
the graduate students/ is a function of merit of publications/ likeobility/ negative 
. ’ cordiality/ the observers’ knowledge of the professor and his work (negative)/ and 

professional age. Local ftatus is simpler: it is a function of merit of publications/ 
merit of administrative work/ and (negatively) grontsmanship/ in that or^r of import- 
' ance. 

In Department B /professional status/ os seen by the graduate students/ is 
evidently a function of grantsmanship/ professorial demeanor/ professional age, and 
(negatively) the observer's knowledge of the professors arui their work. Local status 
is again simpler, a function of professorial demeanor and professional status. Con- 
spicuously absent from either list of detenninants is merit of publications and merit 
^teaching. A sad commentary. 

Departmental Productivity. Finally, the two (departments may be compared 
along several interesting dimensions of productivity. In C^partment A, the merit of 
teaching is highly correlated with the merit of research ^ (r^ = .81). It is as though 
prafeSsbis, hove ^differential abiliti^^ are differentially motivated by the sys- 

' tern. However, the system, to the extent it is effective , motivates them to do 

both teaching apd publishing. ^In contrast/ in Department B, the correlation be- 
tweeh r^rifSf t^phih^ dhd merit Of publications is quite fow (r = .29). It Is 
os though jranie professors specialise in teqehing and others- in publishing. B’s 
system apfkffehHy ,does not motivate the professors to do both well, or ot least not 
. up to their natural ability. Also recall that in previous Tables 3, 4, and 5, that 
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toble^S.v Vari^les l^lated ;f^fessiondi and to i^ Stotiffr Graduate Sfi^ 

Dotaj^^-- ^ 'v- r-: : ; - -r"'; • /;v;:' ■ -^ '■ ' 



H,%-: 



‘ w ./f' ‘ ’' ' ’ 

4 '4 • ' ^- - - \' /I* - ' 

. . 

' Independent Variables 

. *^ < . ' ■ '** : *' * 


e ^ 

V. ■? * - . S : 

j ^ 

" — ' . - j 


^ ';£xplalned?-Variancfe^ ' : 


"4>.“ ,* --. . '"V 


' " b • 

Professional Statw- 


■ -*■"[ Local Status® 


Dept. A 


» . \ t 

Dept. B 


^pt, A ' 


'•' .. * 


/^irit of fedchihg . 


' • • • 


•jm e 


• • • 


• • • 


A/iefif-of ftjblicctioTO '. . . . . 


.32 


• • • 


.47 


• • # 


coMiatriy; . ... . . ... . . 


(-).23 


• • • 


• • • 


e • • 


Uk^bility'-^' . . , i . ... . 


.24 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


Ai^fif of A^fhis^ Work. . 


• • • . 


• • • 


.28 




Oiantsm^ . . . . .. . s 


• e • 


.48 


(4.27 , 


• •:# 


l^f^ional'fDehieahor. . V . . 


* • • 


.21 


- • • • 


.49 


Ol'^ ^HOwIe^e of Professor . . 


(4^b9 


M.io 


• • • 


• • « 


Professional Sjtatus. • • ..... 


— 


_ 


• •;• 


.36 


Profettional Age. .' . . . .. . . 


,08 


*13 


' • • • 




fotals^R?). . . ... . > . 


.96 


.92 


.95 


.85 



'in each case the variance was partitioned using t;he equation given earlier. 
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liv^Oepdrtmenf B neither nor the students* data show 

r^fitprious teaching; -ci deteirntnant;'of status/?. prpCpssipnalf 'Ofi locct; 

- Since - Y9^r6 } Oepariroenti A -has .'graduated 4ft students- wi th the Pb* D. 
Thot-'overages^ dbput..8 a yeari?, Asj-moy b^.rrecalled>; Department B*s Ph.D>. .pr6gram.- 
was started ,ih I960' 61* By >1965.~66.y. they - hod. ^graduoted a total of 8 students, 
with the Ph.pJ HoweVei / for the 1966^67 academic year, they hope to graduate 

7 or 8/: a number almost if not equiyaJenth^to Department- A’s recent overage. 

' * • ' ' * . • 

* Neither department has. done particuiarly well in socializing its graduate 
students to have the values which' are functional for a first rate-department of. phy- 
sicsw In., addition to the rather miscellaneous determinants of professional status as 
found in Table.' 4, the correlations between faculty and students estimates of profes- 
sional status are relatively low. r^ is .8^ and .66 in. Departments A and B/ re- 
spectively. Between the faculty and student estimates of local status, the correla- 
tion is even lower. r^‘ is .74 and .62 for Departments A and B, respectively. 

These results suggest that Department A does, a better job in socializing their grad- 
uate students than, does Department B, but neither ere very great shakes. If both 
professors ond students sow professional or local status the same way, r^ would be 
at least .98. The n^asurement procedures are that good. 

Finally, Department A seems to be quite in a different class from B 
when it comes to publications in physics: respectively, 82 to 12 theoretical and/or 
experimental articles since 1 960. 

DISCUSSION 

Influence. As expected, the pooled estimations of the professor’s influence 
turned out to be a power function of the pooled, estimations of local status. (The 
power exponent was 1.S in the case of both departments.) The relationships were 
i^t perfect; the R^s were not circa .98, but much lower, .83 and .88 in Depart- 
ments A and B, re^ctivqly. Actually, it is not to be expected that the corre- 
lation should 1:^ cireq .98. Theoretically, there ore three factors which should 
determine the ompunt of influence a person should have in an organization: (T) 

tl^.n»t.iyation a. person has to exert influence in an organization; (2) the Value 
of any reciprocation which* he can make in an exchange; and (3) his ability to 
scjKidule his recipro^tion effectively;- A number of professors who were interviewed 
appeared to be Voware of .the operation of tlw -Tlrsi factor. . When asked to estimate 
power or inf I uenpe^ .they courrtered witiv the. question "Is this the power or .influence 
Poufd ej^rt in the i^pqrtment, or is it power or influence thot they actually 
exert?" tpcal status is relevont to the second factor.' Presumably, local status gauges 
the volue ofgpprpyql or expiie^sed. Mtisfqctipn reciprocation. However, 

qs-the^ ex^riiMiitqlreYldence (cf.^^ now clearly indicotes, 

the vafue of o reinforcer is only translated into influence dr power when it is made 






properly co.ijtir^ent in an on-going social exchange* With children/ for exomple, 
giving out reinforcers at the beginning of an exchange sequence resulted in very 
little influence for the teacher, whereas when she used the valued reinforcers for 
reciprocation to complete the exchange, she had almost maximal influence* Even 
sp, since local status which summarizes' the potential value of reciprocation of each 
of the professors predicts as well, the results suggest' that it is the key variable in 
this situation, i.e., that most of the professors do choose to exert their influence 
and most of them know how to schedule reciprocation effectively* 

Salary. Also, the relationships predicted by the distributive {ustice 
theory obtained rother well. In both departments, salary increased approximately 
as o *5 power function of the pooled estimates of local status, in neither de- 
partment did the correlation approach .98; in fact, the lowest correlations obtained 
in the .study, r^ ranged from .53 to .68. Even so, the deviotions from the expected 
relationship appeared to have the consequences predicted from the distributive {ustice 
theory. Adams specifies the consequences of inequity conclude the following possi- 
bilities for any given person. When the inequity favors the pei^n, i.e*, in our 
terms when his salary is higher than would be expected on the basis of his local 
status, he will (1) experience guilt, and in an effort to allay that guilt, (2) work 
harder or do a better grade of work, or (3) he will distort cognitively, i.e, , attack the 
status systems as being stupid. Recall this is what the undergraduate teacher did, 
he devalued research and graduate teaching. Similarly, the pro who held himself 
above and thus devalued the local status system in Department B* Adams (V965) 
further postulates that if the inequity results in a negative outcome for a person, 
he will (1) be angry as postulated by Homans, but in addition will do something 
about it, e.g., (2) alter his input by. working less; (3) by doing a poorer quality 
of work; (4) leave the field, that is, get a job in another university; (5) alter 
his outcome, that is, putting pressure on the chairman to increase his salary; or 
(6) distorting his cognition, i.e., accept a status devaluation so his status is appro- 
priate to the salary he is receiving* There were, of course, a number of professors 
v/hose salary was lower than that indicated by the local status. None of them com- 
plained in the interview, possibly because such complaints would^ look like, status 
striving and thus reflect negatively upon themselves. But there was one professor 
in this category who was quite demoralized. One of his high status colleagues 
confided to me that he felt this man was one of the most gifted theoretical phy- 
sicists that he knew; this was confirmed by studerit ratings and by his local status. 

Yet, in talking to this theoretician it was obvious that he had accepted a rela- 
tively low status evaluation indicated by his salary. He had not bothered to seek 
outside offers and was gradually sinking into oblivion* Thus, an inequitous status 
system can be very damaging. 

Distributive justice theory imples that a perfect relationship betv/een 
salary and local status would result in a blissful equilibrium, but there is some 
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question;, of coiirse/. whether such reiatioriship is possible or feasible. Professors 
develop ah une,qual rates, and it is probably difficult to know precisely the value 
of his pi^licotions and his teaching and his other activities until the department 
has had some chance to live with the results. Then, too, most universities are 
typicaliy tight on money. The administrators often feel that they hove to hove 
a good excuse to give people unusually high raises. Consequently, most chairmen 
and most: deans rely on the outside offer as the objective criteria for giving unu** 
suolly large raises. This means that most professors whose professional status is in- 
creasing rapidly will chronically be behind in salary, and consequently will be 
chronically dissatisfied. Even so, it may be the only way a university can be 
run. Furthermore, if the professors were socialized appropriately, outside offers 
are simply required to validate unusually rapid increases in professional and subse- 
quently local status, it should not be too hard on people. However, it seems to 
me that choirmeri and deans could probably do much more than they do to use small | 

salary increases to achieve a more just or equitable relationship between local | 

status and salary. For one thing, the results suggest that chairmen could gather 
more adequate data on the professors so that they would be responding to the de- 
partmental status system rather than to their own idiosyncratic version of it. 

The Subversion of Status Systems. Also, the results of this study 
suggest that status systems can in fact be subverted so that only part of the rewards, 
the status, the salary, etc. , go not to the professors who are providing the attributes 
and behavior which are functional for the defMrtment. All too large a portion of 1 

the reinforcers were wasted on miscellaneous it^(r^, e.g. , likec^ility, professional ^ 

age, while functional behavior, e.g. , meritorious teaching was net rewarded at 
all. Thus, these reinforcers were in effect squandered. Both departments A and B 
liad approximately equal salary schedules to back up their local status systems. Yet 
86 per cent of those reinforcers in Department A were exchanged for functional be- 
havior and otrribures: for meritorious teaching (23%); professorial demeanor, i.e>, 
acting like a professor outside of doss in tutoring and guiding research, etc. (23%); 
and for meritorious publications (40%). Of the total, 14% appeared to be wasted, 
in Department B on the other hand, 52% of the reinforcers were used in exchange 
for fkSe functional attributes and behaviors— professorial demeanor (15%); meritor- 
ious publications (25%); and meritorious administration (12%). The remainder of 
the reinforcers wos wasted on likeability (12%), on discouraging granismanship 
(21%), on variations jn knowledge of the professor and his woHc (4%), and on 
professionol age (7%).^ 

Significantly, the differences in the way the reinforcers were used as 
input resulted apprently in large differences in output. The professors in Depart- 
ment A were publishing at a sote that was approximately seven times higher than 
that of the professors in Department B. The output of Ph.D.'s wos much higher 
in A than in B (although this may not be a fair comparison), and in A, good 
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teaching tended to be correioted with good pubfications* fn other words, the sys- 
tem in A ♦^ended to encourage both, but r>ot so in B where the corretation (r^) was 



.29. 



It might, of course, be oigued that the differential output of A and B 
is a result not of the difference in the status systems, but a differential advantage 
which ihe two department must en|oy in recruiting professors from the outside. 

A differential recruiting advantage should have some effect, of course, but so has 
the status or exchange system. Experiment after experiment (cf. Ellis end Homblin, 
1966) has shown now tbat a programmed exchange system inexorably molds the 
behavior of the participants according to reinforcement principles and thus de- 
termines the output of a system. In general, one may rely on the following rule: 
Whatever behavior is reinforced by valued reciprocotion in a repetitive or pro- 
grammed exchange will increase in frequency until the cost of the behavioral 
output will equal the value of the reciprocotion. The corollary of this postulate 
is: If a behavior is absent or is emitted at a very low frequency, then to increase 
it in frequency, increase the volue of the reciprocotion accordingly. 

The implications of these postulates are rather direct and obvious 
for Department B. To increase their output both in the way of quality and quan- 
tity of publication and in quality of teaching, they need only to allocate a greater 
share of their reinforceis to these functions. They might very well stop wasting 
them on lilceobility— (They are a congeniah^roup anyway so why do they have to 
pay mor^y for it?); on the discouragement of grantsmantiiip — (They need all of 
the research and teaching grants they can get; in particular the quality of their 
students needs to be upgraded consi^rably and the only way they can hope to 
do this besides providing better education is providing ^tter financial support.); 
on ignorance— (They should become better acquainted with one another’s work.); 
on occupational age— (Who needs to reward people for getting old'’ They will 
do it anyway . ). 

In this functional evaluation, I have taken a rother hard line, and 
perhops it should be modified or at least an alternative discussed. In physics it 
may be fonctional to include, a multiplier for professional c^. Because of the 
high obsolescence in a field which d^elops e» fast os physics docs, perhaps a 
professional age multiplier does compensote the older professors for the constant 
cost of retool irrg, so thot the older a professor becomes, the more he^would be re-^ 
warded for work' that h meritorious. Thus, such a multiplier could be fonctionaliy 
important to maintain the viability of the staff os they giow older. 

in considering the allocation of a department's resources, one might be 
tempted; to hit upon a formula, say 50 % for meritorious publications;. 20% for 
meritoffous teaching in the clossroom; 15% for meritorious tutoring or guidance 
of student research projects, including dissertations; 10% proportional to merit 
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of odmlnistraHve work; and 15% for a professional age multiplier. Such an allo- 
cation would be appealing to some; but It could be arbitrary and most unwise. 
Altemotlvely, the approach could be strictly prqgmdtic If the department Is not 
getting meritorious teaching from a number of thelr-better scholar*publlsher types, 
then occordlj^ to the exchange postulafe, they should just Increase the relative 
value of reciprocdtion for meritorious teaching. Similarly, If some of the good 
teachers were not publishing, then the relative value of the reciprocation for 
publication might be Increased. The goal, of course, would be to achieve a 
^nctlonal balance. 

The Chalrmen*s Results. Implicitly throughout this study f hove assumed 
that the real status syst-em In d department Is a collective repr^entotlon and that 
the best approximation to this collective representation Is the pooled estimates of 
the professors. I may hove been biased In these assumptions; however, the pooled 
estimates of status are related to kilary better than are the chairman's estimates. 
This might Indicate to a seasoned sociologist that It was the professors and not 
the chairman who hove the real power In a department; it Is their vision, not 
his, that wins out In the allocation of the hord resources. This appears to me 
at least to be gulte fortunate, because the results from the choirman's estimates 
were hardly less than disastrous. In both coses, the status estimates were Influ- 
enced sharply by the chairman's differential knowledge or Ignorance of the various 
professors end their work by the degree to which they differentially liked the v ar- 
ious professors ond by other such miscellaneous items. In the case of Deportment 
B, the chairman's estimates of professional status were almost totally determined 
by his estimates of the various professor's ability to obtoin grants. In his favor,, 
he moy hove worked bockwards; he may have used professional stotus to gauge 
the potential ability of the various professors to obtain grants. Thus the results 
may have been spurious. Even so, the fact that merltoof publication, etc., did 
not turn out to be a significant predictor of professional status would be enough 
to moke most graduate professors wonder. 

The facts are that both of these choirmen were popular In their respec- 
tive deportments, evidently because they are responsive to the needs and demands 
of the professors and because they evidently rely to some extent on others* evalua- 
tions os well os their own. In fact the present data suggest that all chairman 
would be Wise to rely to a large extent on other professor's evaluations as well os 
on d$ itiuch c^jectlve Information as they can on the various professors. In par- • 
tlculor when meeting, outside offers, wf^n giving reuses, and when giving pro- 
motions. Some professors may feel sgueamlsh about evaluating their cotleogues, 
but then they should be aware of how biased the views of one man, even the^lr 
chairman, can be. 
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Thfe Sd^iot izot? oh "of Grodoofre Students « Certainly in groduote school 
it is one thing to iearrt how to do an experfment properly/ to develop a theory, 
to accoOrif for d certain empirical- lesult, to write a lucid publishable paper, to 
moke an' o^quote presentation in' o class or in a seminar. But such is not all 
there is to the professionalization of graduate students. ' Somehow, they have to 
take on the values wliich will allow them to function adequately in an academic 
or some other scientiHc oiganizotion. In other words, to Unction well in a first 
class system which vol ues meritorious publications, meritorious teaching, etc., the 
physicist should, of necessity > value these attributes and behavior too, os well 
as be prepared to provide them. From this vantage, the results of the graduate 
studentr are somewhat discouraging. They underevaluate .meritorious publication, 
meritorious teaching, and they seem to be hooked on a number of miscellaneous 
items that would be more appropriate for a gentleman's club than for an academic 
depaitment. 



I would, for example, be much more comfortable with the results from 
an unpublished study (Buckholdt, 1966) of graduate student evaluations In the social 
science department. This is o higher ranked department nationally than either of 
the two Included in this study. The professional status estimated by those gradu- 
ate students turned out to be a 1.1 power function of just one other set of es- 
timates, those of merit of publication. In other words, these students evidently 
took the hard line that the only way to obtain high professional status in a dis- 
cipline is to publish well, in quality and quantity^ This may not be completely 
true. Scientific developments are often communicated Informally, via lectures 
rather than by formal publications. Nevertheless, in the main, these students 
may be correct in their estimations. At least, they are certainly better prepared 
to operate in the discipline os a whole than graduate students in Departments A 
and B who focused on thirds such as negative cordiality, llkeability, professional 
age, or grantsmanship. Neither of these departments will likely produce many 
graduate students who will compete well in the national discipline until they 
are professionalized with a much more functional set of values. As noted be- 
fore, all too many of the graduates end up in third rate colleges and univer- 
sities. 

On Status Systems Generally . Classically, sociology has been domi- 
nated iaigely by the macrotheories of stratification of Marx , Weber, and Veblen, 
and recently by the Povis-Moore-Tumin controversy os to whether stratification ’ 
systems'^are- or are not functional.^ Marx clearly had the insight that stotus sys- 
tems could generate conHict, all kinds of trouble, that status systems could be- 
come the important basis of different political organizations and ideoic^ies . 

Veblen reci^nized status systems as the prime incentive systems in a society (other- 
wise, people would stop earning and buying when their ^sic biological needs 
were :met rather than when they hove finally outdone the Jones's, v/hlch for the 
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vosf mafofify is nev^r). Bofh Weber arid Veblen also recognized fhe imporfance of 
status iii determfhing life styles. Warner' in his many community studies seemed to 
have documented time and again these essential insights of Weber and Veblen. Of 
cDuise, Marx dssurried that ^tratificatfon was not functional, and essentiolly, Tumin 
cigued the Marxian position against Davis and Moore in thdt famous debate. 

The exchange theory of stratification seems to have emerged quite incfe- 
pendently of these traditional streams of stratification theory. Blau and his study of 
the bureaucratic systems in two government agencies seems to have done the research 
which provided Homans with his essential insight. As Homans was developing his 
exchange theory of elemntary social behavior, which development was primarily based 
on the remits of operant conditioning studies, he evidently made a substantial epis~ 
temic leap~he realized suddenly that status systems involve an exchange and thot 
they hove the various operating characteristics implied and the propositions quoted 
first in this paper. 

The exchange theory as it has been developed here differs somewhat from 
thdt of Homans. In the first place, Homans is obviously uncomfortable with mathe- 
matical formulations. He stresses time and time again in his book that humans are 
incapable of making ratio estimations, etc. (His may be characterized as a 10 per 
cent of the variance determinism.) Obviously, I disagree with this. Second, he 
seerni to view all behavior os aperant, whereas I view status phenomena os largely 
being {respondent in nature. While the theoretical stimulus -response sequence os 
postulated here is similar to Homans*, it is postulated with more detail and pre- 
cision than one finds in Homans. These may seem like unimportant differences 
since there is so much agreement, but tbs differences are important theoretically, 

- because the implications of the fwo approaches are so different. 

For example, consider the Davis-AAoore-Tumin controversy. It is more or 
less irrelevant to the status exchorige theory as it is developed by Homans, and Ho- 
mans never refers to that controversy. Not so with the theoretical position developed 
here. If status phenomena is largely respondent in nature as suggested here, then 
given that people value some things more than others, a status system will envelop 
automatically (because of the inexorable workings of associative conditioning). The 
people have no choice at all about it* They do not have the option os Marx and 
Tumin suggest they have, of doing pway with stratification systems. Furthermore, 
it is my position that people os long as they are alive will alwoys value some things - 
more than others. Consequently, my position is that stratification systems will always 
occur in human society. 

However, pnd this, is where I disc^ree strongly with the Oavis-Moore 
f^itiorf, status systems, although they develop automatically, need not be func- 
tional* People appareiltly hove some options, some choice in choosing what they 
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value> arid in on oigdriizotion, for examjple, they may choose not to value those 
things which are ixjnctional for the o^fganization. 

Having ■ made a value choice, there will be consequences. It will be 
reflected in the status system and in the output of the organization as we have seen 
in this investigation* In my view there are hundreds of organizations which have 
systems which are not furictional and which os a consequence run at o fraction of 
their efflciency. In many coses, the oigonizotionol result is death or destruction, 
sometimes quite voluntarily. 

Beyond such differences, present exchange theory of status os well as 
Homans' version deports radically from Marxian theory of stratification with respect 
to hypoth^es about conflict and the equilibrating behavior which conflict produces. 
Marx assumed that stratification per se generates conflict which in turn generates 
various types of equilibrating and/or revolutionary behavior which ultimately will 
destroy any stratified system and set up an alternative. He specifically assumed that 
the way to avoid such pro be ms is to design stratification out of society. This and 
Homans' version of exchange theory of status, in addition to assmning that strotifi- 
cdtion is inevitable assumes that conflict occurs only under very special conditions, 
i.e., to the extent that formal rewards are not proportional to status, to the extent 
distributive injustice obtains. Furthermore, the present exchange theories of status 
moke the very strong assumption that in a completely egalitarian society v^re for- 
mal rewards are all cK{ualized that distributive justice is lilcely to be very severe. 
The assumption is that in such groups certain attributes and behaviors will be val- 
e*9*/ competence, productivity, creativity, valor, etc., and that those 
who differentially possess any such valued ottnbutes and behaviors would feel the 
sting of injustice, since differential costs ore involved in their development and 
provision, but there are no differential rewards. The prediction is quite straight- 
forward — if not anger and a kind of revolution, then a growing apathy end re- 
duction in the output of the specific attributes and behaviors in question. 

Finolly, the present theory of stratification Is the deterministic, but 
there appear to be certain choice points. Thus, an organization via discussion 
might develop a consensus dx)ut what to value, but that choice will quite auto- 
matically determine how local status might be earned, which in turn determines 
salary ond influence. It will determine productivity to. a large extent, and con- 
sequently, the ability of the organization to survive in competition with the like, 
units. These set up another choice point. To the extent that it is aware of what 
the situation is, an organization can apparently choose the degree to which distrib- 
utive justice may be maintained. That choice, however, will determine the amount 
of cOrifliat present in the orgonization. Thus, the present exchange theory ofstroti- 
ficotjori assumes that peaceful, productive equilibria can be obtained In an organi- 
2^i6n, but only to the extent the operating values are functional to the extent 
distributive justice is maintained. 
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SUMMARY AND CONGIUSIONS 

Uiihg ratio methods developad in psychophysics, the status sysiems of 
hvo physics departments vvere investigated. The following ore a summery of the 
major nndings and conckisions: 

(1) Based on pooled estimates by the professors themselves, the 
amount. of influence or power a professor has will increase apparently os a 1,5 
power function of the amount of local status which he has in the department. 

This wos true for both physics departments studied. The explained variance was 
circa ,85, ^so other factors, i.e. , the motivation to exert influence and the ability 
to reciprocate effectively in a programmed exchange may account for some of the 
residual variance. 

(2) Based on the professors* estimates, the amount of salary a professor 
receives evidently varies approximately as o square root function of local status. 
However, in the higher ranked Department A, professicHial status evidently deter- 
mines salary, possibly because the professors* salaries are negotiated in part by out- 
side offers and outside offers reflect professional status more than local status. 

(3) There was some evidence that deviations from distributive justice, 
i.e., departures from the rule that salary increases as a square root function of 
local status, produce certain predictable consequences.- The meager evidence ob- 
tained during the interview suggested that salaries in excess of local status produce 
guilt and ultimately a devaluation of the local status system. When salaries are 
less than would be indicated by local status, the result is probably dissatisfaction, 
a desire to leave the department and university, and at least in one cose, where 
the professor chose to stay, demoralization. 

(4) Based on the professors' estimates, local status is determined in 
part by professional status, although there is some variation os to the degree. 

(5) Both local and professional status appear to be determined by a 
potpourri of variables, some of which are probobiy not functional for the depart- 
ments in their competition with other graduate deportments, e.g. , likeability, 
negative grantsmanship, and, possibly, professional age. 

(6) Department A> whose status system wos apparently based almost 
entirely on meritorious publications and meritorious teoching inside and outside of 
the calssroom, published approximately seven times more articles than did Depart- 
ment B. The incentive system evidently encouraged the good publishers to do good 
teaching and yfee versa— everyone apparently to the extent of their ability. Also 
A's outpiJt of graduates with the Ph. D. was much higher than that of B. 
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" f7) THe ^Hmotes by the chairmen of both departments faulted in 
distortions of the status 'systemi'OS pictured by the pooled estimates of the profes- 
sor$/ <^-^^^ ^hralWays ic^'functibhal; fbrthe depdrtm^ts^ Apparently, 

hojiw^er^ th^ differences%ere^ since professors' ^timotes appeared to 

be ddinihbht^lel^g. / they 

(8)' ^The estimates of the graduate students in both deportments resulted 
in severe distortions of the stotus systems os pictured by the pooled estimates of 
the profe^my o^^h'^is^ttions'wKich ore much less functional for the-deporlment. 
These resditi ihdicdtb that both depaftmerits h^ a serious problem of socialis^ion. 
Graduate educdtidtf riot orily ihvolv competence but profimiondlizotion, 

that is, the thcdicdtion of dttitOdes and values which viiil allow a Ph.D; groduate 
to additf Well to arid to compete well in academic and/or research organiziatiaes* 

Both deportments place dli too rhdny of their graduates in third->rdte univenities 
and colleges orid it was si^ggi^t^ this may be less a consequence of training 
than of inadequate profe$sionaiir.otion. 



(9) The results generally support the respondent exchonge theory of 
status outlined in the pdper. In particular. We know olterngtive tho rny ^^lains ? 
why power functions should describe the relationships found in the data. Also, 
the present investigation provides another relatively successful example of the 
application of S. $• Stevens methods of ratio measurement, to social psycho- 
logical phenornencin. 
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FOpTNOtES 

1. T^is wcis e^cGciiy found in cur previous study (Hamblin and Smith, 1966). 
However, those d^ do. suggest that locol ar^ professional status are dif<- 
ferent, being eahwd. in quite different ways. Kov^ver, those data were 
frorn graduate students, whom os we shall see, do not necessorify reflect the 
status systems os seep by the profe»of$ or the administration. 



2. This generalization appears to be su{^rted by a wide range of doto. For two 

straightforward physiological studies, see Hovland aiid Riesen (1940) and 
^rtoshulc (1964). for two studies which show dramatically that a power 
law describes large numbers of perceptual -motor learning' curves, see J. C. 
Stevens and Savin (1962) and J. C. Stevens (1964). For two social psycho*- 
logical studies. which suggest c’ stimulus response low, see Hamblin et ol. 
(1963), and Sellin and Wolfgang (1964). 

3. For prior studies which have suggested these hypotheses, cf. Ellis (1959), 

Wilson (1942), Coplow and McGee (1958). For prior essays suggesting the 
distinction between local and professional (or cosmopolitan) status, see 
A4erton (1957) and Gouldner (1957). 

4. These percentages were cajculoted so that the measures of partitioned explained 



variance which are standardized exponents to that for Department A: 

log = ... + .17 log b .68 log Sp - .11 log' Ap (1) 

log Sp = ... + .25 log T + .44 log P + .28 log Ap (2) 

Substituting (2) in (1), it is possible to calculate the percentages: 

log Si = ... -t .17 log D + .68 (.25 log T + .44 log P + .28 log Ap) (3) 
- . 1 1 log Ap 

~ ... + .17 log b + .17 log T + .30 log P + .08 log Ap (4) 



However, because of the subtractions of Ap, the base of (4) is changed horn 

96 to 72. So the equation is restondardized to obtain: 

log S * ... + .23 log D + .23 log T + .40 log P + .11 log Ap (5) 

For Deportment B: 

log $1^ = . . . -t . 12 log L - .21 log ,G t .04 log K t ,39 log Sp + .07 log Ap (6) 

log Sp = ... + .64 log P + .31 log Ay^ (7) 

<« ^ 

SufaititMKng (7) !n (6); 

log S| i ... + .12 1^ L - .21 log G + .04 log X + .39 (.64 log P + .31log A**) 

+ .07 %p ~ ( 8 ) 

= ... +.12lbgi-.21 log G-^.04 log K + .25 log P-I-.12 log A^ + .07Ap 
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5. i^ fh fay these ctossicol authors and for ar^exterKled 

faifatiography, see-Bendix and Upset (1966). 
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